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THE BALLOON. 


THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE NIGHT AND THE GALE. 


HAT will become of us, Levi?” ex- 

claimed Bessie, as she saw the jolly- 
boat of the Griffin approaching The Starry 
Flag. 

** Don’t be frightened, Bessie. We shall get 
out of this scrape some how or other, just as 
we have done before. In my opinion we shall 
have a breeze soon from the southward and 
westward, and all, or a little more of it, than 
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we want,” replied Levi; but his words had 
hardly any meaning, even to himself. 

‘‘ What can we do if he comes to take me? 
He won’t let you hit him with that boat-hook 
again.” 

“He shall not take you out of this boat, 
Bessie, while I’m alive!” added Levi, with a 
suggestive shake of the head. ‘I wish I had 
a pistol or a gun.” 

“You wouldn’t shoot him — would you, 
Levi?” 

‘Just as quick as I would shoot a gull, or 
smash the head of a dog-fish.” 

Still the jolly-boat of the Griffin continued 
to approach, and the defences of The Starry 
Flag were as unsatisfactory as before. Levi 
was anxious, and he could not decide what he 
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should do. He could not hope successfully to 
resist so powerful a man as Dock Vincent, as- 
sisted now, it might be, by one of his men. 

““He is almost here, Levi,” said Bessie, in 
terror. 

“I kndw he is; and all we can do is to wait 
for him,” replied Levi, with a coolness which 
was wholly assumed, for he had but little con- 
fidence in his ability to defend his fair com- 
panion. 

** What shall I do?” repeated she. 

** Leave it all to me, Bessie; I will do the 
best Ican. You had better go into the cuddy, 
and keep out of sight.” 

The terrified girl went into the little cabin, 
and seated herself on the low berth, to wait, in 
awful suspense, the result of Dock’s intended 
visit. 

** Better keep off!” shouted Levi, as the 
jolly-boat came within hail of the Flag. 

Dock paid no attention to the hail, and Levi 
grasped the iron-shod boat-hook in the most 
determined manner, fully resolved to fight 
rather than permit his passenger to be taken 
from his protection; and to fight as long as 
the boat-hook held together, and he could keep 
his head above his shoulders. 

** Better keep off! ” shouted he again. 


**T want to see you, Levi,” said Dock, as he 
and his man stopped rowing, when the jolly- 
boat was within twenty feet of the Starry 
Flag. 

**Don’t come any nearer, if you know when 


you are well off! I won’t'stand no nonsense,” 
replied the young skipper, as resolutely as 
though he had had his hand on the lock-string 
of a twenty-four pounder, with whose iron mes- 
senger he could have sent the jolly-boat and 
her crew to the bottom at his own pleasure. 

“JT want to talk with you, Levi,” added 
Dock. 

‘Talk as much as you like, but don’t come 
any nearer.” 

‘*T owe you one for the rap you gave me last 
night, but I will call that square, if you will do 
the right thing now,” continued Dock, as he 
pulled a couple of strokes with his oar. 

“Stop there!” ‘bellowed Levi, fiercely. 
‘Don’t you come-any nearer. I don’t want 
to shoot you.” 

‘ Have you got a pistol?” 

**If you come any nearer you will find out 
whether I have or not.” 

It was more than probable that Dock would 
find out whether Levi had a pistol or not, if 
he lessened the distance between the two boats; 
but the hint had a salutary effect upon the vil- 
Janous captain of the Griffin. He did not 
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seem disposed to test the question, for wretches 
like him are generally cowards. 

**T only want to talk with you, Levi,” con- 
tinued Dock. 

‘Talk away as much as you please. I don’t 
care how much you talk, though I’d just as lief 
hear it thunder.” 

**T want to settle up this business.” 

‘You can’t settle it with me.” 

“Yes, I can. I didn’t mean to hurt the 
girl.” 

‘¢ No matter what you meant,” retorted Levi. 

“*If you'll come aboard my vessel, Levi, I’ll 
make it all right with you. If you want to 
make five or six thousand dollars, I can put 
you in the way of doing it.” 

**T don’t.” 

“You might just as well do it as not. We 
won't hurt the girl.” 

**Shut.up! You needn’t talk to me in that 
way,” said Levi, indignantly. 

“ But just think of it — five thousand dollars 
don’t grow on every bush, you know. We 
ain’t a-going to steal it, you see. I can put you 
in the way of getting it honestly.” 

“I can put you in the way of spending five 
or six years in the State Prison; and I’ll do it 
if you don’t sheer off, and go back to your 
vessel.” 

‘¢ My father will give you five thousand dol- 
lars, Levi,” interposed Bessie, who perhaps did 
not know Levi well enough to understand that 
no money could tempt him to do a mean and 
wicked deed. 

“T say, Levi, didn’t you know it was going 
to blow like sixty before morning?” persisted 
Dock, growing desperate at his failure to move 
the gallant hero of The Starry Flag. 

“ Let it blow!” replied the young skipper. 

**'You will get swamped in that open boat.” 

* Don’t trouble yourself about me,” an- 
swered Levi,.now really encouraged and hope- 
ful, for he saw the gentle ripple of a coming 
breeze on the water. 

Dock spoke in a low tone to Barnes, who 
was his companion, and the conversation con- 
tinued for a moment, and then became rather 
stormy. It was evident that Dock wanted to 
board the Flag, and take Bessie out of her, 
and that Barnes was opposed to the measure. 
In the bottom of the boat there was an old 
rusty tin dipper, with a long handle, which 
Levi picked up. Breaking off the handle, he 
thought it was a tolerably good imitation of 
the harrel of a pistol, and he took some pains 
to display it to the men in the jolly-boat, 
hoping that it would quicken their ideas of 
prudence and discretion. 
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A breath of air swelled the sails of The 
Starry Flag, and she began to move off on 
her course again. As the distance between 
her and the jolly-boat increased, the wran- 
gling between Dock and Barnes became more 
earnest, and even fierce, and the last words 
which Levi heard, as the sail-boat gathered 
headway, came from the latter, and related to 
the pistol, as he supposed it was, which he had 
seen in the hands of the young skipper. 

‘All right, Bessie,” said Levi, in cheerful 
tones, as the Flag went off on her course. 

“O, Iam so glad!” ejaculated she, joining 
him in the standing-room. 

‘‘T think Dock persuaded Barnes to come out 
here on a peaceful mission. He meant to play 
off a trick on me, and get us aboard the Griffin.” 

“But he offered to give you five thousand 
dollars if you would help him.” 

‘Well, I wouldn’t do it if he would give 
me five thousand million dollars,” said Levi, 
laughing. ‘‘ But we have got a breeze now, 
and I don’t care whether school keeps or not.” 

It was now almost dark. The weather had 
been cloudy during the latter part of the day, 
and the breeze that had sprung up came from 
the southward. To Levi there was a dirty look 
all round the horizon, and he realized that he 
should have his hands full before’ morning. 
He did not express his.fears to Bessie in full, 
not wishing to terrify her, hoping she would 
go to sleep, and not know anything about the 
storm when it came. But he had full confi- 
dence in the sea-going qualities of The Starry 
Flag, and was quite satisfied that she could, if 
well handled, weather any gale that ever blew. 
He had tested her, and believed in her. 

The darkness settled down upon the ocean, 
and upon the little craft. Dock had returned 
to the Griffin, which could not now be seen 
from the Flag. The wind continued to freshen, 
and the white caps on the dark waves could be 
seen in the gloom of the cloudy night. 

“JT think you had better turn in, Bessie,” 
said Levi. 

“Turn in?” 

“Go to bed, I mean.” 

“Don’t you think we are going to have a 
storm?” 

“Tt looks like rain, certainly, and it may 
blow pretty hard.” 

‘Do you think there is any danger?” 

“Not a bit, Bessie. If I did think so, I 
should make for the nearest: land. We are 
much safer out here than we should be in 
among those islands.” 

*“* How black and gloomy it looks all around 
— don’t it?” 
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‘“*Tt always looks so in a clowty night on the 
water. Now turn in, Bessie.” 

She complied rather because Levi wished i it 
than because she wanted to do so. She lay 
down upon the bed her friend had made for 
her the night before. Levi covered her with 
the old sail, and propped the table-board be- 
fore the front of the berth, banking it up with 
a part of the covering, so that she could not 
roll out when the boat pitched violently, as the 
skipper knew she would before morning. He 
then returned to the helm, lashed his lantern 
to the seat, and carefully secured the compass, 
in anticipation of the rough time he expected. 

Levi heard no more of Bessie. He had 
closed the slide and the double doors of the 
cuddy; but there was a little blind in each of 
the latter, which in the fresh breeze would 
admit a sufficient ‘supply of air. His fair 
charge was safe and comfortable, and Levi 
turned his whole attention to the boat. Within 
an hour after he had completed his prepara- 
tions, it was blowing decidedly fresh; but The 
Starry Flag, still under all sail, was going at a 
fierce rate through the water, and not laboring 
very heavily. She was close-hauled, or nearly 
so, and her skipper judged that she was making 
about eight knots an hour —a rate which was 
entirely satisfactory to him. 

At midnight it blew a summer gale. Levi 
had furled the jib, and put two reefs in ‘his 
mainsail; but the Flag behaved admirably, 
and still held her course. 

At two o’clock in the morning, by Levi’s 
time, — which was all guess work, and might 
have varied two hours, — it rained in torrents; 
but the gale had subsided in a measure, and 
one reef had been turned out of the mainsail. 
It was “all well” on board, though Levi was 
drenched to the skin. As long as the boat went 
ahead at a good round rate, he did not care for 
anything else. It seemed hardly possible that 
Bessie could sleep through the whole of it, for 
the Flag in the heavy seas seemed almost to 
stand up straight at times; the waves broke in 
heavy volumes on the half deck over her head, 
and the air was filled with terrific howls. If 
she was awake, she said nothing. ‘ 

At daylight, on Thursday morning, the gale 
had moderated into a fresh breeze, but it had 
hauled to the westward, so that Levi could not 
lay his course. He had turned out his reefs in 
the mainsail, and hoisted the jib. The sea had 
gone down considerably, and there was every 
prospect of a pleasant day. 

At seven o'clock, judged by the height of the 
sun, the boat was running in towards White 
Island Light, on the Isles of Shoals. Bessie 
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had turned out, and declared that she never 
slept better in her life, and that The Starry 
Flag was a ‘“‘ perfect love” of a boat. 

The court at Rockport was to come in at ten 
o’clock, and Levi was still twenty miles from 
his destination; but he had run in shore far 
enough to get a slant, and was sure that he 
could “fetch” inside of Straitsmduth on the 
home tack. Bessie brought out the provisions, 
and “all hands” breakfasted on board, as they 
hoped, for the last time, on that cruise. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


—_——¢-————— 


A RIDE IN A BALLOON. 
BY MRS. E. D. HATCH. 


BOUT eight years ago, in the State of 
Illinois, a little girl and boy took a ride 
all alone in a balloon. 

About seventeen miles from where they lived 
there was, in the month of September, an 
agricultural fair, where the farmers bring their 
horses, cattle, and pigs, and their wheat, corn, 
vegetables, and fruit, to show; and those who 
have the best get a premium, or, as you would 
call it in school, a prize. The farmers’ wives 


and daughters bring butter, cheese, preserves, 
embroidery, blankets, and many other things 


to exhibit, and get premiums on them too. 
As a great many people from all around gen- 
erally go to the fairs, it is a good place for any 
one who has anything to show, or anything to 
sell. 

The State Fair is held in different places in 
the state every year. The fair I am speaking 
of was held in Centralia, on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

A gentleman went to this fair with a bal- 
loon, to let the people see him go up in it; but 
he was sick, and could not do it, and so he in- 
vited another gentleman, Mr. Samuel Wilson, 
to take his place. 

Mr. Wilson went up about two miles high in 
the balloon; remained up some time, and after 
sailing through the air about seventeen miles, 
came down upon the farm of Mr. Benjamin B. 
Harvey. 

The grappling-iron caught in a small tree, 
and Mr. Harvey and his son helped Mr. Wil- 
son get the balloon down. 

It was a great curiosity to Mr. Harvey, his 
family, and the neighbors, who all gathered 
around it, having never seen one before. It 
was nearly dark; but they asked a great many 
questions about it, and wished they could ride 
in it. Mr. Wilson fastened the anchor to the 
fence, and Mr. Harvey got in the car; and his 
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sons and some of the neighbors let him up a 
few feet, holding on to the rope. Mr. Wilson 
charged them to be careful and not let the rope 
slip, or the balloon might carry them off. 

When Mr. Harvey was satisfied, the children 
wanted to try it, or at least to sit in it, and see 
what it was like. He placed the three youngest 
in the car of the balloon. After sitting there 
a few moments, Mr. Harvey lifted his oldest 
daughter out. The other children, Martha, 
eight, and David, three years old, were so light, 
when she was lifted out, that the balloon jerked 
away from the fence, and sailed up into the air. 

The children screamed out, ‘‘ Mother, moth- 
er, take us down!” But they were soon out 
of sight and hearing, and looked as if they 
had gone up among the stars. All who were 
looking on were frightened and amazed. The 
poor father and mother were half distracted. 
Mr. Wilson said all he could to comfort them, 
telling them that the balloon was in such a 
condition that he did not think it would stay 
up more than two hours, or go more than 
twenty miles away, as the evening was so still, 
and there was no wind; and that the ropes 
around the car or basket were so many, and so 
close together, he did not think they would 
fall out. 

Men were sent on horseback in every direc- 
tion. The messenger who went to Centralia 
had a newspaper extra printed, telling about 
it, sent off on the railroad cars. Despatches 
were sent by the telegraph, and the news 
spread everywhere. Very few who were at the 
fair slept much that night for thinking of the 
little children sailing away off by themselves, 
nobody knew where; and their poor father 
and mother, so frightened about them, think- 
ing perhaps they would fall out of the car, or 
come down in the woods, where they never 
would be found, or maybe sail over to the 
Mississippi River, and come down in the water, 
and be drowned! And how do you think the 
little children felt, going up in that strange 
way, in the dark and chilly evening, almost to 
the moon, they must have thought? 

It was Friday evening when they started on 
their unexpected ride. The next morning, 
eighteen miles from Mr. Harvey’s, in a south- 
easterly direction, a Mr. Atchison got up very 
early and went out. Not far from his house, 
suspended above a tree, he saw a very queer- 
looking thing. Going as near to it as he 
could, he heard little girl’s voice, calling, — 

** Pull us down; please pull us down; do it 
easy; David’s asleep.” 

Of course he was‘ very much surprised to see 
that great balloon floatingythere, the anchor 
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having caught in the tree, and to hear a child’s 
voice. 

Mr. Atchison obtained assistance, and took 
the children down. Little David was asleep, 
with Martha’s apron over him. ‘ David said 
he was cold, when we were way up in the sky, 
and I took my apron off and put it over him, 
and he placed his head in my lap and went to 
sleep,” she explained. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey received the joyful 
news that the children were safe about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, dnd the little ones 
were carried home about eight o’clock in, the 
evening. Such rejoicing! Father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, and all the neighbors,,. 
were so glad they could not kiss them, or ask 
them questions enough about it. Martha said, 
‘¢ David was asleep most all the time we were 
in the balloon.” 

Mr. Wilson recovered his balloon, which 
was not much damaged. 

Boys and girls, when you tell them a story, 
always ask, ‘‘Is it true?” So let me inform 
you, my young friends, this is a true story, asa 
great many people in Illinois can tell you; for 
there was quite an excitement about it at the 
time it occurred, particularly before the people 
found out what had happened to the children. 
If I remember right, it was not known in Cen- 


tralia whether they were safe or not until some 
time on Sunday, and in the other parts of the 
state till a day or two afterwards. 


; os 


“HONESTY IS THE BEST POLIOY.” 
Translated from the French. 
BY GRACE ALPINE. 


HERE was once a poor peasant named 

Perrin, who lived in a little village of 
Switzerland. He had been left an orphan in 
early infancy, and had owed his subsistence 
to public charity. He had been taught to read 
and write, but this was the extent of his edu- 
cation; and as soon as he was old enough to 
work, he had been put to service*on a farm. 
Here he had charge of the flocks; and while 
engaged in this capacity he frequently met a 
‘young peasant girl called Lucette, who also 
had charge of a flock in that vicinity. Perrin 
was very attentive to her, rendering all the lit- 
tle services in his power; and at length they 
became deeply attached to each other. 

Finding himself so much in love with the 
fair Lucette, Perrin determined to seek her in 
marriage, and therefore obtained an interview 
with her father. The old man, received him 


kindly; but when he said that he had come to 
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ask him for the hand of his daughter, the 
manner of the father instantly changed, and he 
exclaimed, sternly, — 7 

‘What are you thinking of, young man! 
You say that you love Lucette, and wish to 
marry her; but you surely do not realize the 
folly of your proposition. Consider your pov- 
erty. You have no clothes to give her, no 
house in which to receive her, no means with 
which to support her. Still, I wish well to 
you; and though I cannot give you my daugh- 
ter while so poor, you are young, and have 
plenty of time before you. Work diligently, 
acquire a little property, and Lucette shall be 
yours — but not till then.” 

Perrin could obtain no other answer; the old 
man was inflexible, and he went away sadly to 
seek Lucette and tell her of the disappoint- 
ment. She tried to comfort him, and bade 
him hope for the best, for her father’s decision 
might be altered. 

“Ah! Lucette, haw unfortunate I am in 
being born so poor. Still, I will not give up all 
hope, for my situation may change, and we 
shall be united one day. Always keep your 
heart for me; remember that you have given 
it to me,” said Perrin. 

While speaking thus, the lovers had been 
walking in the public road leading to the 
town of F. It was already dark, for the sun 
had set, and the short twilight given place to 
the gathering shades of evening. As they 
turned to separate, Perrin stumbled over some- 
thing in the path and fell. As he rose, he felt . 
around with his hands for the cause of his fall. 
They came in contact with a bag, that seemed 
quite heavy. Curious to know what it could 
contain, he carried it to a neighboring field, 
where a bonfire was burning. -There he opened 
the bag, and by the bright light of the fire saw 
that it was full of pieces of gold! For a mo- 
ment Perrin was speechless with joy! With 
these unexpected riches the weary years of 
waiting, to which he had looked forward, would 
be no longer necessary; he could marry Lu- 
cette at once, and be able to support her hand- 
somely. He was about to hasten to her home 
to communicate the joyful tidings, when a 
sudden thought struck him. The money was 
not his — therefore he had no right to use it. 
What distress must overwhelm the owner at 
haviag lost it! There was a severe struggle 
in the breast of the young peasant; but soon 
his native honesty triumphed over the tempta- 
tion that had been thrown in his way, and he 
resolved to carry the bag of gold to the rector 
of the village, and ask his advice and help, 
This worthy and venerable clergyman had been 
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a kind friend to Perrin, and he knew he would 
be safe in following his counsel. 

The rector was at home. Perrin placed the 
bag in his hands, and confessed that at first 
he had designed to keep it, regarding it as a 
present from Heaven. He confided to him his 
love for Lucette, and the obstacle which his 
poverty placed to their union. The good pas- 
tor heard him with attention. He admired his 
honesty in the matter, and rejoiced that his 
probity enabled him to rise superior to his 
affection. ‘‘ Perrin,” said he, ‘it is clearly 
your duty to return this money to its owner. 
Leave it with me for the present, and I will 
make every effort to find the person to whom 
it belongs. If it is never reclaimed, it will be 
a good that belongs to the poor; you are poor, 
and I shall feel that I am obeying the direction 
of Heaven in giving it to you, for it will al- 
ready have disposed of it in your favor.” 

Perrin withdrew, satisfied at having done his 
duty, and resolved to wait patiently until his 
prospects should be brighter. 

Years passed, and no one had come to claim 
the money. In the mean time the rector had 
interested himself in Perrin’s behalf; he had 
procured for him a small farm, stocked it with 
cattle, and furnished the utensils necessary for 
labor. Two months after he had seen Perrin 
established in his new employment as a farm- 
er, he married him to Lucette, for her father 
now gave his consent very willingly. Great 
was the gratitude of the lovers to their kind 
pastor, and their future life seemed to open be- 
fore them radiant with hope and happiness. 
Perrin was industrious ; Lucette busied herself 
with her household cares. They were exact in 
paying their rent; they lived frugally, and 
found themselves daily more contented and 
happy. 

It was now two years since the finding the 
bag, and the money had not been reclaimed. 
The rector, who had made every endeavor to 
discover the owner, thought it unnecessary to 
wait longer, and carried the gold to the virtu- 
ous couple whom he had united. ~ 

** My children,” said he, “enjoy the gift of 
Providence, and do not abuse it. These one 
thousand guineas are lying uselessly by; you 
can put them to use. If perchance you should 
discover their owner, it would be at once your 
duty to return them to him. Make use oftthem 
in such a manner that it will only change their 
form, and not diminish their value.” 

Perrin followed this advice. He proposed to 
buy the farm which he rented, and which was 
for sale. The price was about a thousand 
guineas; and as the rector approved of the 
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project; it was soon put into execution. He 
became the proprietor of his farm, and _ pros- 
perity continued to attend his footsteps. 

Several years later the good old rector died, 
to the great grief of Perrin and Lucette. This 
sad event made them reflect upon themselves. 
‘* We too shall die,” said they, ‘‘ and then this 
farm will go to our children. But it does not 
belong to us; yet at our death its owner would 
be deprived of it forever.” They could not en- 
dure the idea. They drew up a declaration of 
the facts, which they placed in the hands of 
the new rector, and which was signed by the 
principal inhabitants of the village. This pre- 
caution made them feel more tranquil. 

Twelve years had now passed away, when, 
one day, as Perrin was returning home from a 
hard day’s work, he saw a carriage overturned 
in the road, and a stranger standing beside it. 
He ran-up to offer assistance, and at last in- 
vited the man to accompany him to his home 
and rest there over the night. The stranger 
accepted the offer, and on the way remarked 
that this place seemed a very unfortunate one 
for him, as twelve years before he had lost a 
bag containing a thousand guineas in this 
same vicinity. Perrin said nothing, but his 
heart bounded with joy at the thought of being 
now able to restore to its true owner the money 
he had so long looked upon as lent by Heaven. 
After they had arrived at the house, and Had 
eaten the substantial supper set before them, 
Perrin showed his stranger-guest his posses- 
sions, and then told him that all he saw was 
his. ‘* Your lost gold,” said he, ‘‘ fell into my 
hands. I considered it as a trust from Heaven, 
and purchased this farm with it, with the inten- 
tion of restoring it to its true owner if he was 
ever found. Therefore I now return it to you.” 
The stranger was so well pleased with the hon- 
esty of Perrin, that he at once made him a 
present of the farm, declaring that his probity 
deserved a thousand-fold reward. Daily did 
Perrin and Lucette find in their own experi- 
ence that “‘ honesty is the best policy.” 

. 


—— THE great bell on the cathedral of To- 
ledo, in Spain, is said to be roomy enough to 
admit of fifteen cobblers seating themselves 
within it, with space enough to draw out their 
threads after the fashion of cobblers, without 
elbowing each other. mf 


—— Accorp1nc to Josephus, the Egyptian 
army which followed the Israelites into the 
Red Sea numbered two hundred thousand foot 
soldiers, fifty thousand horsemen, and six hun- 


dred chariots. ad 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE RAILROADS OF FRANOE. 


HE railroad system of France is, for mili- 

tary purposes, superior to that of any other 
country in the world. The principal French 
railroads radiate from the city of Paris. They 
all have a double track and the same breadth 
of gauge. A locomotive or car, therefore, 
which is made for one of these roads is equally 
well suited to all of them. There is also a 
road encircling the city of Paris and connect- 
ing all these great lines. By means of this 
connecting road, all the locomotives and cars 
in France might be placed on one road, if it 
would hold them. 

In war, the army that strikes the quickest 
will strike the hardest. A little calculation 
will show how, by means of his railroads, 
Napoleon can, when occasion requires, strike 
quick at a neighboring power. If, for exam- 
ple, he* wished to place a large army on the 
Rhine to invade Germany, he would take pos- 
session of the Paris and Strasbourg road. If 
there were no French army between Paris and 
the Rhine, which is not often the case, the 
most of the trcops would be sent through 
Paris. The distance from Paris to Strasbourg 
is about three hundred miles. Heavily loaded 
trains in France easily make twenty-five miles 
an hour. The first train from Paris, then, 
would be back in twenty-four hours, and ready 
to start again for Strasbourg. 

An army of thirty thousand men — infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, with their horses, bag- 
gage, and sixty cannon, ready for the field — 
would require about two thousand and four 
hundred cars, or eighty trains of thirty cars 
each. These trains could be started at inter- 
vals of twenty minutes, or seventy-two trains 
in twenty-four hours. Locomotive number one 
would be ready for train number seventy-three ; 
and in twenty-seven hours the last of the thirty 
thousand would be on their way, and cars would 
be waiting for more. At this rate a French 
army larger than any with which Napoleon I. 
ever won a victory, would be on the Rhine in 
a few hours after the first train should leave 
Paris. There are railroad lines on which 
troops could be sent north, south, or west with 
the same.rapidity as towards Germany. 

This military system of railroads is even 
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more favorable for the defence of France than 
to attack neighboring nations. It enables the 
French emperor to concentrate all his armies 
against an invader from whatever quarter that 
invader may come. 


THINGS IN PARIS. 


HERE is a horse railroad in Paris called 

the “Chemin de fer d’ Amérique,” but its 
carriages are common omnibuses, which run 
onthe rails to a certain point, and then they 
continue on their course through some of the 
principal streets. 

Paris is full of cafés and restaurants; and 
when a gentleman enters one of these estab- 
lishments, he takes off his hat and salutes the 
lady who presides at the money counter, and 
who is sometimes called ‘‘la fille du café.” 
The diner gives the waiter from two to ten sous 
for service, which is dropped into a jar, to be 
equally divided among all the servants. 

A Frenchman thinks himself entitled to all 
that is set upon the table for him. Four little 
cubes of white sugar are furnished when he 
orders coffee; and if he does not use more 
than two, he may, and generally does, wrap 
the other two up in a paper and put them in 
his pocket; and it is not uncommon for him 
to dispose of his surplus bread or chicken in 
the same way. 

Frenchmen are too polite to crowd each other 
in an omnibus; and a passenger is never taken © 
in or on the stage when all the seats are occu- 
pied, as in the horse cars of our principal cities. 
A passenger wishing to take an omnibus may 
go to the station and secure his seat. He ap- 
plies at the office for a ticket, which insures 
him his place; but ‘ first come first served” is 
the ryle. 

At the hotels the guest pays a certain price 
for his room, with an added sum for “‘ service,” 
or attendance of servants, and procures his 
meals when and where he pleases. At the 
Hotel du Louvre, one of the largest, the price 
of a room in the fourth story is five and a half 
francs, and services one and a half francs a 
day, or about one dollar and forty cents. The 
dinner at the ¢adle d’héte is seven francs. The 
total expense is about twenty francs, or four 
dollars, a day; but a person may live very com- 
fortably in Paris for half of that sum. The 
prices are much higher the present‘year, on 
account of the Great Exposition. 

The ordinary second-class bread of the bak- 
ers in Paris is made in rolls two or three feet 
long; like sticks of wood. The third-class is 
baked in large loaves. 
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THE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


A POLITIOAL STUMP SPEECH. 


OBADIAH PARTINGTON SWIPES. 


ELLOW-CITIZENS: We have 
met here to INVESTIGATE the 
ethereal contaminations of this ter- 
raqueous government of the firma- 
ment "BELOW. We may elucidate 
the praises of the invisible Scott, 
who has fought with wise and dele- 
terious conflagration over the plains 
of Mexico, through Behring’s Straits 
to Hudson’s ‘BAY. And let me tell 
you, that the names of the invincible 
PIERCE, and the oleaginous VAN Bu- 
REN, shall travel down to receding 
generations, GLORIOUSLY enrolled on 
the records of PERPETUITY and 'GLO- 
RY. Yes, they shall live on, and 
shine on, when the Columbian prin- 
ciples of ANDREW JOHNSON, the great- 
est statesman of modern times, and 
Mr. Morrissey, the meekest patriot 
that ever lifted his lamb-like fist, 
shall be disembogued into the unfor- 
gotten regions of ambiguous ‘FAME. 
But I have been accused of going 
for RECONSTRUCTION and _ fugitive 
SUFFRAGE. Now, that’s* FALSE! 
and I am prepared to come down 
upon that base calumniator of in- 
nocence and beauty like a thousand 
of *BRICK! [I'll murt at him the 
gauntlet of egotism and pomposity, 
through the innumerable regions of 
Mozambique and Santa Fé de Bo- 
gota; and RUSH down on him like 
an avalanche on the plains of De 
Laplata, before Ill stand_ the 
7CHARGE! I’m against reconstruc- 
tion clean up to the hub — and that’s 
BOSTON, with her beneficent state- 
house throned on a circumambient 
“hill, like a gillyflower on a rainbow, 
dealing destruction’s devastating 
doom where Rome howls, and the 
mighty Cesar spits his fury on the 
Tartarean Desert; for as Homer, the 
greatest poet that ever flourished in 





umbrageous England, says, in beautiful am- 
bidexter, Latin verse, — 


‘* He that steals my purse steals * TRASH.” 


But about our eternal "IMPROVEMENTS. 
What, in the name of the invisible J. Davis, 
do we want to make so many railroads and 
canals FOR? What do we want any more 
water .for in these United STATES? We 
have got water "ENOUGH. The water in 
canals ain’t good for nothing but to float boats 
in, the best way you can ‘FIX IT. They 
want to go on making railroads and canals, 
until our country shall equal in magnanimity 
the great and philosophic Pacific "OCEAN. 

And now, to conclude, fellow-citizens, let me 
tell you, that the memory of the whig and dem- 
ocratic democracy of our great democratic con- 
stitution, shall be hung upon a star, and shine 
forever in odoriferous amalgamation in the 
terraqueous firmament on high, in one eternal 
*BUSTIFICATION! 


GREENLAND AND ICELAND. 


BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 
No. III. 


ss HE Icelandic language has been’ consid- 

ered the most ancient and pure of the 
Gothic dialects —the parent of the Swedish, 
Danish, and Norse, as in some degree of the 
English also. An Icelander, now, can read 
with ease the oldest manuscripts of his land, 
so little change has been made, as they have 
so little intercourse with other nations. They 
did not have the art of writing until the year 
1000, when Islief founded a school at Skalholt, 
and soon four others, where Roman letters 
were used. The children and youth were 
taught Latin, philosophy, and divinity. Much 
of their poetry and many works of history ex- 
ist.. In their Scaldartal (or list of poets) they 
have two hundred and forty. The three most 
noted were of the thirteenth century — Snorro 
Sturleson, Olaf Hentaskald, and Sturla Thors- 
den.” . 

“I think their names are suited to their 
country,” said Frances. 

‘‘They were always fond of history, and 
their poets, called Scalds, were made famous 
by their songs, wherein were preserved all re- 
markable events among themselves and the 
Danes, Swedes, Scots, and Greenlanders. Be- 
tween 1527 and 1530, Bishop Areson introduced 
the printing-press, and their first book was 
printed at Holum in 1531. In the middle of 
this century they had a printing-office at Hrap- 
sey, and but one-since at Leera. The remains 
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‘©f antiquity in Iceland are unimportant, since 
the country has been robbed of all its old 
manuscripts. Few traces of ancient edifices 
remain. They build with pieces of rock with- 
out cement; and such buildings would natu- 
rally not last long; and, in many cases, they 
have been taken to pieces to build others. The 
foundations of large buildings are now and 
then seen, some of which were pagan temples, 
and are known by the ‘Blodstein,’ or Stone 
made red by sacrifices. One of these remains 
at Thingvalle — oval in form, and somewhat 
pointed on the top. These stones were also 
used in executing criminals, who were laid 
upon them and cruelly tortured to death. 
Some ancient armor is still found among 
them — the halbert, lance, sword, helmet, &c. 
Some sepulchral monuments also exist — heaps 
of stones, like Scotch and Welsh cairns. Their 
exports now are chiefly dried fish, mutton, but- 
ter, tallow, train-oil, coarse woollen cloth, raw 
wool, gloves, hose, skins of sheep and lambs, 
fox-skins, eider-down, and feathers; and, once, 
sulphur might have been added. They import 
timber, fishing-tacklegy iron implements, tobac- 
co, bread, spirits, wine, salt, linen, &c. 

‘In the fourteenth century it is said that 
Iceland was visited by a dreadful malady called 
the black death, so that almost all its inhab- 
itants were swept away. The climate is very 
variable. There are sudden and frequent win- 
ter thaws, and in midsummer snow and cold 
so severe as to prevent cultivation. In com- 
mon seasons these changes are very extraor- 
dinary, the thermometer often rising to 70° in 
the morning, after a night of hard frost. The 
annals of the country relate that during ‘the 
winter of 1348 ‘the sea was frozen all around 
the coasts, and one could ride horseback on ice 
from cape to cape, across all the gulfs and bays 
in the island.’ There are ice islands so large 
that sixty or eighty fathoms are below the wa- 
ter; and when in rapid motion they are some- 
times driven together, friction sets fire to the 
float-wood brought with them, making a beau- 
tiful sight. Their old annals describe their 
country as once covered with impenetrable 
forests; and the amount of bog-wood dug up 
makes this seem rational: The people have 
broad faces, are dark-colored, small in stature, 
some with long beards. They are not neat in 
person; their hair uncombed, their dress sim- 
ple, consisting of a woollen shirt, short waist- 
eoat, coarse blue wadmal jacket, coarse undyed 
trousers, horn buttons, with coarse worsted, 
seal, or sheep-skin hose. Their snuff-boxes 
are curious, and very generally and’ frequently 
made use of by men and women both. They 
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are shaped like small flasks, the necks, when 
used, inserted in the nostril, and the htad 
thrown suddenly back to receive the contents 
more effectually!” 

“JT should think it would be a good place to 
cure snuff-takers,” said Guy. 

**Do the women dress much like the men?” 
asked Frances, laughing. 

‘* Not very nearly. They wear several coarse 
woollen skirts, a thick gown (with no sleeves, 
only arm-holes) of blue or black cloth, and 
fastened down by lacing, or more often silver 
clasps, coarse woollen stockings and seal-skin 
shoes. They are usually coarse-looking, though 
some have, Even in England, been accounted 
pretty.” 

‘“¢ Are the houses chiefly of wood?” 

‘“*Wood and turf. In Reikavig there were 
(when Dr. Hooker visited there, at the time I 
speak of, which was in 1811) sixty or seventy 
houses, all wood. He says they looked like 
granaries, and the merchants’ houses like ware- 
houses. There were a few glass windows and 
a few chimneys. He mentions calling on a 
Bishop Videlanus at this place, where he found 
a good library of five or six hundred volumes. 
There is zow at Reikavig an observatory, and 
a library of ten thousand volumes.” 

« ‘Is the country goverwed now just as it was 
then? Do they have Stiftsampmen and Ampt- 
men now?” 

‘The King of Denmark appoints the gov- 
ernor, as he is now usually called, and three 
under or deputy-governors. The legislative 
power, which corresponds with our Congress, 
is called the Althing, which meets once in two 
or three years. The Althing has twenty-six 
members. There are twenty Counties in Ice- 
land. Each county sends one member, and 
the other six are appointed by the King of 
Denmark. In each of these counties they have 
a court, and from the decisions of these courts 
they can appeal to the supreme court at Reika- 
vig. The laws are published at the end of 
each session, and sent out over the country to 
all the people.” 


THE BLUE-BAOKED SWALLOW. 
BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


HE blue-backed swallow, or house martin, 

as it is often called, is a very general’ fa- 
vorite, and its appearance in'spring is warmly 
welcomed by those who know that “it takes 
more than one swallow to make a summer.” 
It takes up a residence in those little martin- 
boxes or houses that the lovers of these birds 





fix up for them in their yards and on their 
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buildings, in the cities and villages; and in 
the wilder portions of the country in hollow 
trees and stumps. I have seen, in the trees of 
a dead and partially submerged forest in the 
north, thousands of these birds breeding, and 
as I shoved my canoe among their homes, 
they swarmed about me like a multitude of 
bees. Their eggs are pure white in color, and 
' resemble somewhat the eggs of the chimney 
swallow, but are a trifle more rounded. The 
nest is composed of pieces of soft grass and 
moss, and a few leaves. If feathers are to be 
had, they are quickly taken; and I once found 
a nest in which tufts of deer’s hair were inter- 
twined. ‘Two broods are reared In the season, 
and the period of incubation is fourteen days. 

Unlike our other swallows, the bank swal- 
low avoids the immediate neighborhood of hu- 
man habitations, and is most abundant in sec- 
tions where there are sand-banks, in the near 
vicinage of sheets of water. It arrives from 
the south the first week in May, and soon be- 
gins preparing its nest. This is made in an 
excavation or burrow in the sand, which is dug 
by the birds themselves; this burrow is often 
two or three feet in depth, and at its end, which 
is widened and enlarged, is placed the nest; 
this is composed of dried grasses, feathers, and 
other soft materials. « The eggs are four or five 
in number. They are almost exactly like those 
of the blue-backed swallow, but are a trifle 
smaller. The birds are sociable in their hab- 
its, as many as twenty or thirty nests being 
found in a bank.. They are quiet and good- 
dispositioned birds, seldom quarrelling, like 
the other species; and their note is also differ- 
ent from that of the others, being a soft, lisp- 
ing chatter. * ‘ 


USES AND ABUSES OF WORDS. 


BY WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 


VERY living language — as the word “ liv- 

ing” itself implies — is in a state of con- 
stant change. Like the human body, it is 
always growing and always decaying. New 
words are formed continually to express new 
ideas; and old words die out when the ideas 
of which they are the signs lose their vitality. 
This law of development and decay is seen, 
also, in the distinctions between words of the 
same or similar meaning. Words which ex- 
press the same general idea are liable to be 
confounded together; but they often acquire, 
by the concurring usage of the best writers and 
speakers, specific differences which distinguish 
each from the,other. Thus, the words fancy 
and imagination were formerly considered to 





be nearly or quite identical in signification, and 
were freely interchanged. But Wordsworth 
showed that they stand for distinct exercises 
of the same faculty of the mind, — that is, the 
creative faculty, — and thus made it impossible 
for any good scholar to overlook the difference 
between them. So, also, the words sanitary 
and sanatory were at first used as precise equiv- 
alents of each other; but within a few years 
they have been discriminated, — the former 
being taken in the general sense of “ relating 
to health, especially public health; ” while the 
latter. is employed in the restricted sense of 
‘conducive to health.” We speak, therefore, 
of the “‘ sanitary commission,” and of “ sana- 
tory processes or treatment.” It would be quite 
incorrect to say the ‘‘sazatory commission,” 
or ‘‘ sanitary processes.” 

’ On the other hand, distinctions long held to 
be of great importance sometimes disappear 
altogether. Thus, in the fifteenth century, the 
answer to a question framed in the affirmative 
(as, Will you go with me?) was always ‘‘ Yea,” 
or “Nay,” as the case might be. But to a 
question framed in the @egative (as, Will you 
not go with me?), the, answer was, ‘‘ Yes,” or 
“No.” In the reign of Henry VIII. (1509- 
1547), or shortly after, this distinction went 
wholly out of use. 

The fine distinction we make in English be- 
tween shall and will, should and would, is un- 
known in other languages, and is therefore a 
stumbling-block to foreigners, who are not 
well versed in the niceties of our tongue. 
This is well illustrated by the old story — 
which may be new to most of our readers — 
of a Frenchman, who, having fallen into the 
Thames, and being left to save himself as best 
he might, cried out, “I wzdZ be drowned; no- 
body skail help me.” » The use of w7/i and 
would for shall and should is almost universal 
among the Irish and Scotch; and most speak- 
ers in the southern and western portions of the 
United States are guilty of the sanie abuse, 
which seems likely ‘to grow and spread, as 
abuses are unfortunately apt to do, until it pre- 
vails in all parts of the country. ‘‘ Where wii 
I find it?” instead of ‘‘ Where shaii I find it?” 
is a question we often hear asked. ‘I would 
in vain attempt,” wrote Jefferson Davis, a year 
or two ago, “‘adequately to express the emo- 
tions with which I received the testimonials of 
confidence and regard which you have recently 
addressed to me.” In this sentence, ‘‘ should” 
ought clearly to have been substituted for 
“would ;” for the meaning is, “If I should 
attempt adequatély to express, &c., it would 
be in vain.” When presidents and statesmen, 
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newspapers and orators, unite in giving cur- 
rency to such a gross corruption, it behooves 
those who value the purity of their mother- 
tongue to stand out in stubborn opposition 
against the barbarism. 

In the limited space allotted to this article, 
it is impracticable to unfold and illustrate the 
various uses of these important auxiliaries; 
but they will be found concisely and clearly 
explained in the last edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, to which we must refer those who take 
an interest in questions of this sort. Some 
good remarks will also be found, under each 
of these words, in Worcester’s Dictionary. 

a 


THE AMARANTH. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


, IS said, — or is the fancy mine? — 
An angel flitting by, 
“Once dropped upon a plain of earth 
A blossom of the sky. 


It took root én the barren soil, — 
Tt grew in sun and shade; 

It bloomed a snow-white amaranth, — 
It bloomed, but did not fade. 


O, may the ever-fleeting hours 
(How swift they fly, alas!) 
Be like that angel of the sky — 

Drop blossoms as they pass. 


Pure thoughts, which, springing in our 
hearts, 
Shall grow in sun and shade; 
Kind words, which, like the amaranth, 
Shall bloom, but shall not fade. 


The oak-tree boughs once touched the 
grass; 
But every year they grew 
A little farther from the ground, 
And nearer towards the blue. 


So live that you each year may be, 
While time glides swiftly by, 

A little farther from the earth, 
And nearer to the sky. 


———— 


—— A LETTER is now safely carried, for a 
few cents, to almost any corner of the earth. 
But the whole system of post-offices and mail- 
carriers is modern. The citizens of ancient 
Rome, with all the wealth of the known world 
at their feet, had no post-office. If Cicero or 
Cesar wished to write a friend, he must find 
some one who was going where he wished to 
send the letter, or send a carrier express for 
the purpose. af 











CAUTIONS TO BOATMEN. 


PERSON who has not learned to sail a 

boat, either by practical observation or 
by the teaching of a competent boatman, 
should never attempt to handle even the small- 
est craft. But to those who have obtained a 
partial knowledge of the art we offer 
A Few Suggestions. 
What is called the Newport, or cat-rig, is by 
far the best for beginners. The boat then has 
but one mast and one sail, and the attention 
of the embryo skipper is not divided. The sail 
should be hoisted before the boat is unmooréd. 
If there be a strong tide, or a start in a given 
direction is required, a careful calculation be- 
forehand should be made, and the moorings 
cast off only when the sail is properly trimmed, 
and the helm set right for the requisite course. 
Gybing 
is a dangerous practice to an inexperienced 
boatman; and the safest course is for such 
never to resort to it. If, for example, the boat 
be headed to the southward, with the wind 
anywhere between north and east, and it is 
required to change the course to any point 
between north and west,-it is always best to 
put the helm down, that is, towards the boom 
or sail. In 
Steering, 
always sit on the weather side, and put the til- 
ler from you, never towards you. This pro- 
cess will throw the boat up into the wind, and 
she will come round herself, if the wind be 
fresh. Ifthe helm be put in the opposite way, 
as by bringing the tiller towards you, the wind 
will catch the sail, when the boat comes round, 
and throw it over on the other side with such 
force, if the wind be heavy, as to drive the gun- 
wale under, and fill the boat. When it blows 
hard, and you are sailing 
On the Wind, 
hold the sheet in the left hand, and the tiller 
in. the right. When the breeze comes too 
heavy for the boat, let out the sheet, and thus 
partially ‘‘spill” the sail. If these directions 
are followed, it will be impossible to upset, 
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336. Negropont. 337. Wheeling. 338. Great 
Pedee. 339. Wisconsin. 340. Sacramento. 
341. Black Warrior. 342. Colorado. 343. 
Canadian. 344. Wabash. 345. Sabine. 346. 
-Chattahoochee. 347. Cape Fear. 348. S-hark. 
349. T-able. 350. B-all. 351. G-ate. 352. 
S-hoe. 353. They know Retty— Hey! now 
Etty. 354. (Bee) (knot) W (ear) (eye) (inn) 
(well) (doin G) — Be not weary in well doing. 
355. Temperance. 356. Bonaparte. 357. Ad- 
irondack. 358. Cumberland. 3-9. Sierra Ma- 
dre. 360. Acadian. 361. 1.Tomb. 2. Hare. 
3. Open. 4. Mast. 5. Amoo. 6. Shun— 
Tuomas BENTON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS 

364. Why is Germany like a ladies’ clothing- 
store? 365. Why is England like a barn-yard? 
366. Why is Hindostan like a tool-chest? 367. 
What town in Austria is what a tired man will 
do? 368. Why is Morocco like a convent? 
369. What town in Prussia represents the 
southern portion of the United States in its 
present condition? Wipe AWAKE. 


DECAPITATION. 


370. My whole is a low deception. Behead 
me, and I am an article of food; behead me 
again, and I am a verb in the indicative pres- 
ent. G. W. T. 
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aah “WORK. j 


CHARADES. 

371. First, an animal; second, an article you 
wear; whole, a flower. 372. First, a bird; sec- 
ond, a bird; whole, a bird. 373. First, one of 
the elements; second, an element; 
something Indians like. 374. First, a scent; 
second, an animal; whole, an animal. 375. 
First, a reptile; second, a preposition; third, 
a barricade; whole, a city. 


whole, 


Sans-PirEpse 
377- My whole is to entreat; curtail me, | 
am aconjunction. 378. My whole is a couch; 
curtail me, Iam to have being. 379. My whole 
is a participle; curtail me, I am a conjunction. 
380. My whole is a poison; curtail me, lama 
curse. Gi, AW. 
ENIGMAS. 
381. It is composed of 10 letters. 
The 3, 9, 8 is a domestic animal. 
The 10, 1, 2, 6, 7 is a household artigle. 
The 4, 5 is an exclamation. 
The whole i is the name of an Indian maiden. 
L. A. K. 
382. It is composed of § letters. 
The 1, 6, 7, 8 is found on beaches. 
The 2, 3, 5, 4. is a young horse. 


The whole is a country in Europe. G. D. 


TRANSPOSITIONS ON RIVERS OF EUROPE. 
383. Red O. 384. Use me. 385. O Reb. 
386. I role. 387. Arab. 388. Vase. 
RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

389. Oill Meal. 390. We go-so. 391. Rat. 
392. O Carlo, do. 393- Bare. 394. Dear C. 
YANKEE Muippy. 

ENIGMA. sf 

395- It is composed of 20 letters. 
The 15, 16, 17 is a morsel. 

The 11, 8, 10, 4 is a thick cord. 
The 1, 18, 19, 20 is an animal. 
The 65 2, 9 is a title. 

The 13, 7 is a pronoun. 

The’3, 12, 14, 5 is to stamp. 


The whole is the topic of the day. Syst. 


s 





